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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



April, 



Wednesday, May 11. 

Morning session. 9.00 A. M. : Center Church House, 
President L. Clark Seelye, Smith College, presiding. 
Addresses by Edwin D. Mead, Director of the Interna- 
tional School of Peace, Boston, on " What the Results of 
the Hague Conferences Demand of the Nations " ; Rev. 
Walter Walsh, Dundee, Scotland; and Rev. James L. 
Barton, D. D., Boston, Mass. 

Afternoon session. 2.30 P. M. : Center Church House, 
Hon. Robert Treat Paine, President of the American 
Peace Society, presiding. Unfinished business of the 
Congress. Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 

3.00 P. M. : Address on " International Law as a 
Factor in the Establishment of Peace," by Hon. Simeon 
E. Baldwin, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut. 

4.00 P. M. : Annual public meeting of the American 
Peace Society. Address on " War not Inevitable ; Illus- 
trations from the History of our Country," by Hon. John 
W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

Business meeting : Annual report of the Directors and 
the Treasurer. Election of officers. 

Wednesday Evening at 6.30. 

Banquet at the Allyn House, Dean Henry Wade 
Rogers, presiding. Speakers: Hon. Richard Bartholdt, 
Congressman from Missouri, on " The Presidents of the 
United States and International Peace " ; Hon. Herbert 
Knox Smith; ex-Governor George P. McLean; Hon. 
Jacob M. Dickinson. Poem by Burges Johnson. 

Note. Mr. Hamilton Holt, Managing Editor of The 
Independent, New York city, will speak at New Britain 
on Sunday evening, or in Hartford, Wednesday forenoon. 
Railroad Rates. 

The New England Passenger Association offers rate 
of fare and three-fifths certificate plan from points in 
New England. 

Entertainment. 

The Heublein : Gold and Lewis Streets (opposite 
Center Church House), $1.50 up, European plan. 

The Allyn House : Asylum and Trumbull Streets 
(two blocks from Center Church House), $1.50 up, 
European plan. 

Hotel Garde : Asylum and High Streets (four blocks 
from Center Church House), $2.50 up, American plan, 
two in room. 

Hotel Vendome (five blocks from Center Church 
House; near Railroad Station) : $2.50 and $3.00, American 
plan. 

For further information address 

Rodney W. Round y, Executive Secretary, 

Center Church House, Hartford, Conn. 



War as the Mother of Valor and 
Civilization.* 

BY ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

We still hear war extolled at times as the mother of 
valor and the prime agency in the world's advancement. 
By it, we are told, civilization has spread and nations 
been created, slavery abolished, the American Union 

* This article is published as a pamphlet by the Peace Society of the 
City of New York, 607 Fifth Avenue, 



preserved. It is even held that without war human 
progress would have been impossible. 

The answer : Men were first savages who preyed upon 
each other like wild beasts, and so they developed a 
physical courage which they shared with the brutes. 
Moral courage was unknown. War was almost their 
sole occupation. Peace existed only for short periods, 
that tribes might regain strength to resume the sacred 
duty of killing each other. 

Advance in civilization was impossible while war 
reigned. Only as wars became less frequent and long 
intervals of peace supervened could civilization, the 
mother of true heroism, take root. Civilization has 
advanced just as war has receded, until in our day peace 
has become the rule and war the exception. Arbitration 
of international disputes grows more and more in favor. 
Successive generations of men now live and die without 
seeing war ; and instead of the army and navy furnishing 
the only careers worthy of gentlemen, it is with difficulty 
that civilized nations can to-day obtain a sufficient supply 
of either officers or men. 

In the past man's only method for removing obstacles 
and attaining desired ends was to use brute courage. 
The advance of civilization has developed moral courage. 
We use more beneficent means than men did of old. 
Britain in the eighteenth century used force to prevent 
American independence. In more recent times she 
graciously grants Canada the rights denied America; 
and, instead of coercing the Dutch in South Africa, wins 
them by granting self-government. The United States 
also receives an award of the powers against China, and, 
finding it in excess of her expenditures, in the spirit of 
the newer time, returns ten millions of dollars. Won by 
this act of justice, China devotes the sum to the educa- 
tion of Chinese students in the Republic's universities. 
The greatest force is no longer that of brutal war, which 
sows the seeds of future wars, but the supreme force of 
gentleness and generosity — the golden rule. 

The pen is rapidly superseding the sword. Arbitra- 
tion is banishing war. More than five hundred inter- 
national disputes have already been peacefully settled. 
Civilization, not barbarism, is the mother of true heroism. 

Our lately departed poet and disciple of peace, Richard 
Watson Gilder, has left us the answer to the false idea 
that brute force employed against our fellows ranks with 
heroic moral courage exerted to save or serve them : 

" ' T was said : ' When roll of drum and battle's roar 
Shall cease upon the earth, O, then no more 
The deed, the race, of heroes in the land.' 
But scarce that word was breathed when one small hand 
Lifted victorious o'er a giant wrong 
That had its victims crushed through ages long; 
Some woman set her pale and quivering face, 
Firm as a rock, against a man's disgrace; 
A little child suffered in silence lest 
His savage pain should wound a mother's breast; 
Some quiet scholar flung his gauntlet down 
And risked, in Truth's great name, the synod's frown; 
A civic hero, in the calm realm of laws, 
Did that which suddenly drew a world's applause; 
And one to the pest his lithe young body gave 
That he a thousand thousand lives might save." 

On the field of carnage men lose all human instincts 
in the struggle to protect themselves. The true heroism 
inspired by moral courage prompts firemen, policemen, 
sailors, miners, and others to volunteer and risk their 
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lives to save the lives of their fellowmen. Such heroism 
is now of everyday occurrence. 

In our age there is no more reason for permitting war 
between civilized nations than for relaxing the reign of 
law within nations, which compels men to submit their 
personal disputes to peaceful courts, and never dreams 
that by so doing they will be made less heroic. 

A peace league of the foremost nations should put an 
end to the possibility of war among themselves and com- 
pel other nations to submit their disputes to peaceful 
tribunals. Since war decides not which is wrong, but 
only which is strong, it is difficult to understand how a 
truly heroic or conscientious man can ever favor appeal 
to it, unless, after proffering peaceful arbitration, his 
country is attacked. 

Should ever our country have a dispute with another, 
the demand should come from an irresistible number of 
the most enlightened and heroic of our people that our 
government should " in its right hand carry gentle peace " 
and offer its adversary arbitration. 

When war ceases, the sense of human brotherhood 
will be strengthened, and " heroism " will no longer 
mean to kill, but only to serve or save our fellows. 



A Japanese Invasion — Is it Probable? 

BY REV. H. LOOMIS, AGENT OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY IN JAPAN. 

There have been frequent and strong assertions to the 
effect that there is such a probability of war between 
the United States and Japan that to prepare as speedily 
as possible for any emergency is an urgent necessity. 
A war between Japan and the United States is almost 
certain never to occur ; in fact, is so utterly impossible 
that it is not worthy of serious consideration. The reasons 
are these : 

1. There is no such disposition on the part of the 
Japanese. Any statements to the contrary are made 
without a knowledge of, or in disregard of, the facts. 
Writing on this subject, the editor of the Japan Mail 
(who is an ex-officer of the British Army), says : " Be- 
fore engaging in a war with America, Japan would have 
to divest herself of the strongest sentiment of friendship 
which she entertains towards any foreign country." 

If the Japanese had any feeling of animosity and am- 
bition to make war with the United States, the oppor- 
tunity was given when emissaries from the Philippine 
Islands came to Japan and tried to get the Japanese to 
join with them in their resistance of the United States 
forces then endeavoring to conquer the Islands. But 
the Japanese said, " No ! " 

At the recent Semicentennial Missionary Conference 
in Tokyo a resolution was passed lamenting, " that there 
had issued from the sensational press such exaggerated 
and even false rumors concerning the real and secret 
purpose of Japan as to arouse a suspicion that even 
war was not unlikely ; and also in connection with the 
Japanese immigration into the United States, many 
articles appeared in the sensational papers revealing 
profound ignorance of Japan and creating anti-Japanese 
sentiment. The conclusion is, that for the maintenance 
of amicable relations, trustworthy international news is 
indispensable. If false and exaggerated reports of the 



customs and actions of other nations are fruitful of con- 
tempt, ill-will, and even war, and libel on an individual 
is a grave offense, how much graver is libel on a nation." 

In a paper prepared and signed by practically the 
whole body of the American missionaries in Japan some 
three years ago is this statement : " We, the undersigned, 
wish to bear testimony to the sobriety, sense of inter- 
national justice, and freedom from aggressive designs 
exhibited by the majority of the Japanese people, and to 
their faith in the traditional justice and equity of the 
United States, and our belief that the alleged ' belligerent 
attitude of the Japanese' does not representee real 
sentiment of the people." 

Those of us who have been residents in Japan for 
many years will agree that it is the usual testimony of 
the Japanese that they regard the Americans as their 
truest and best friends, and there is no thought or desire 
to put an end to such relations. On the contrary, there 
was on their part a feeling of deep regret that their 
spirit and conduct should be so misunderstood. For this 
reason they were glad to have the opportunity, by the 
coming of the American fleet, of showing their goodwill 
and high regard, which is universal and genuine. 

The following is a copy of a note received from a 
Japanese teacher, living in the Hokkaido, on the coming 
of the American fleet to Yokohama; and it expresses 
exactly the general sentiment of the Japanese towards 
the people of the United States : " Accept my sincere 
congratulation for the safe arrival of the long-expected 
and respectworthy fleet of the United States at Yoko- 
hama. It is very heart-winning to read articles in 
papers, the fresh recollections on the knocking on the 
door of Japan by the elderly nation, who has proved 
ever brother, friend, instructor and spiritual benefactor 
of the nation of Japan. We are the people who long 
remember the good received, and soon forget evil in- 
curred, if any. But it is worthy of gratitude that we 
have good only to recollect about the nation of the 
United States of America. May this opportunity serve 
to strengthen the tie of friendship anew, and into a yet 
stronger one." 

2. The Japanese are not a people eager for blood- 
shed and conquest. Until the war with China, the last 
foreign war in which Japan was engaged was that of the 
invasion of Korea in 1276. No better proof could be 
given of their non-aggressive spirit than the fact that 
when General Saigo proposed, in the year 1877, to put 
an end to the troubles in Korea by a conquest of the 
country, the government refused to sanction such a 
course, and the result was a civil war. Thus many 
hundred lives were sacrificed and large sums of money 
were expended for the purpose of preventing a rupture 
of the peaceful relations with a friendly power. 

The war between Japan and China, and also the one 
with Russia, was not brought about by Japan's seeking. 
Had either China or Russia been willing to accept reason- 
able terms of adjusting the questions which had arisen 
in the administration of affairs in Korea, the whole 
trouble would have been settled without resort to arms. 

The premier of Japan, who is a general in the regular 
army, said to Rev. Dr. DeForest, " I am a soldier, but I 
hate war. I tried every possible way to come to a set- 
tlement with Russia through peaceful means ; and, after 
six months of useless diplomatic correspondence, we 



